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The royal government in Virginia, 1624-1775. By Percy Scott Flippin, 
Ph.D., associate professor of history in Hamilton college [Columbia 
university studies in political science volume lxxxiv, number 1] 
(New York: Columbia university, 1919. 393 p.) 

The colonial history of the United States is usually not very interest- 
ing, because it is the story of small things. In comparison with the great 
age of Europe, with which it was contemporeaneous, colonial America 
seems dull and humdrum; it is overshadowed by the magnificence of 
Louis XIV, the seven years' war, the imperial expansion of England in 
India. Yet in the long run, in the development of a new and non-feudal 
social and economic order, America has come to overshadow Europe and 
to give direction to the destinies of the world. For this reason the tale 
of our small beginnings has an importance altogether out of proportion 
to its immediate interest, for it is important to know what in our history 
is American, self-developed, original, non-European. The appearance 
of a valuable study on Virginia colonial history, such as Mr. Flippin 's 
The royal government in Virginia, is, therefore, a matter of considerable 
concern. 

There were three important factors in the early history of the Old 
Dominion : the governor, the council, and the house of burgesses. The 
governor was the actual representative of the British government in the 
colony and naturally wielded a great influence. The council, a body of 
colonials appointed by the crown, was partly under the governor's in- 
fluence and partly independent. The house of burgesses, which was 
elected by the people, showed the most remarkable political development 
of all colonial America, rising from comparative insignificance in 1619 
to become one of the greatest legislative bodies in history — in reality 
the prime actor in the resistance to the British government and in the 
measures that brought about the revolution. 

Mr. Flippin has told the story of colonial Virginia with a wealth of 
detail and a clearness of presentation that make his book one of the lead- 
ing studies in this field of American history. The chapter on the gov- 
ernor is particularly interesting; it gives a clear outline of the long 
struggle waged by the colonial governors to check the tendency toward 
greater self-government. The chapter on the council is also valuable, 
but the author did not make the most of his opportunity with the house 
of burgesses. Less space is given to the house than to the council, a dis- 
proportion which is doubtless due to the fact that much has been written 
on the burgesses and little on the council. Nevertheless, Mr. Flippin 's 
knowledge of his subject is so rare and his mastery of his material so 
complete that a full presentation of the history of the house of burgesses, 
even at the risk of a partial repetition of other writers, would have been 
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exceedingly useful. The chapter on "Financial systems and administra- 
tion," dug out from the records in the Virginia state library, is the 
most original contribution of the book, adding as it does a mass of detail 
to our previously somewhat sketchy knowledge on this subject. All in 
all, The royal government in Virginia is a work of value, scholarly, well- 
written, and authoritative. No student of early American history can 
afford to neglect it. 

H. J. ECKENEODE 

The John P. Branch historical papers of Randolph-Macon college. Vol- 
ume v, numbers 1 and 2. Edited by Charles H. Ambler. (Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Richmond press, 1918. 233 p. $1.00) 

The present number of the Branch historical papers, which are among 
the best college publications of the country, contains the "Life of John 
Floyd, ' ' by Mr. Charles H. Ambler of Randolph-Macon college, and the 
"Diary of John Floyd." It is a contribution of some importance to 
American history. 

John Floyd, once semi-famous, now entirely forgotten, served a num- 
ber of terms in congress, where he rendered notable service by advocat- 
ing the annexation of the Oregon territory in opposition to the "Little 
Americans," who would have been willing to see the republic perma- 
nently bounded by the Rocky mountains. Floyd later became governor 
of Virginia in the critical nullification period and was known as a state 
rights advocate of the most uncompromising type and the fast friend of 
John C. Calhoun. His son, John B. Floyd, was secretary of war in 
Buchanan's cabinet, a secession leader, and a general whose prestige 
was utterly ruined by Grant's capture of Fort Donelson. 

Mr. Ambler's biography is an admirable study in the politics of the 
Jacksonian period ; as such it is of decided value to students of history. 
It is well written, but it suffers from the rare defect of over-condensa- 
tion, for the author has compacted in a hundred pages material enough 
for a volume. Floyd's diary is an interesting revelation of an ante 
bellum politician, though it adds only some details to our knowledge of 
the time. Mr. Ambler is among the foremost students of American his- 
tory, having a vast and minute acquaintance with southern politics from 
1815 to 1850. A larger volume by him — say a definitive biography of 
John C. Calhoun — would give him the national reputation he richly 
deserves. 

H. J. E. 



